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CCE TIS 


NARRATIVE. 


From the Mishathen Mii 
FASHIONABLE IMMODESTY IN FEMALES. 
‘* Virtue itself ’scapes not calumnious strokes: 
The canker galls the infants of the spring, 
Full oft before their buttons be disclosed; 


And in the morn and liquid dew of youth 
Contagious blastments are mest imminent.’’ 


Deliberate violations of decency are remarka- 
ble in many women, who would shudder at the) 
idea of vice, and who forget, or have, peradven- | 
ture, yet to learn that the path from the road of 
virtue, does not boldly strike out at once, but that 
its early deviations are scarcely perceptible; that , 
it conducts the unsuspecting traveller many times | 
aside, through most enchanting prospects, and } 
returns him again to the right road, before it. 
stretches away, at last, to the fatal precipice, from | 
whose brink he will strive in vain to retreat. Al-.| 
though this class of ladies are often among the | 
virtuous, they possess no security for remaining | 
so. The bad habits, however trifling, in which | 
they indulge at first, grow up in them with a_ 
silent celerity; and, however sincerely a sensible | 
man may admire their mind or person, hé secret- | 
ly regards them with a certain diminution of that | 
respect which it should be the highest object of | 
woman to inspire. You may detect such an one | 
even before she speaks. My lovely friend Louisa | 
belongs to this party, and continually betrays ' 
herself to general attention, although I believe | 
she has no worse motive than to satisfy her crav- 
ing after admiration. She is unusually engaging 
in her person, and is so fully aware of her ad-} 
vantages, that she will not be content with the 
acknowledgments of her friends and relations, | 
but she must be continually attracting the gaze | 
of strangers. She has a thousand ways of doing | 
this. She cannot move, where there are gentle- | 
men, without a little bustle and display, evidently 
more than accidental. Her glove is dropped, 
her shoe is untied, she cannot succeed in arrang- 
ing her cloak, and her kerchief falls half from 
her shoulder with a negligent grace, which brings 
down upon her the eyes of the male company, | 
while the other portion exchange significant | 
glances, and shrug their shoulders. When she | 
sits in the room with a gentleman, her foot, which | 
she cannot but know is exceedingly pretty, is sure | 
to be exposed, with an air of artlessness that is | 
the result of much study; and she falls into 
attitudes of lovely unconsciousness, which men | 
are quite apt to admire in a sweet belle, but ! 
would be angry enough to see in their wife or | 
sister, 

There are two evil consequences of this loose 
demeanor, although she who is guilty of it means 
noharm. It covers with odium others of the sex, | 
whose manners are unstudied from actual uncon- 
sciousness; and it encourages the approach and | 
familiarity of all the young bucks in town, among 
whom are frequently men of cultivated minds, | 
elegant persons, and captivating address, and yet 
totally destitute of principle; and who, for habit- | 
ual associates of a young girl, are neither safe | 
nor respectable. Louisa is now beset by several | 
insinuating profligates, who underrate her virtue, | 


naturally bad men, stand well in society, and | 
would really shrink from perpetrating what they | 
believed a cruel or dishonorable action, but they 


permit themselves to be enthralled by the snares | 


| her too!” she thought. 


delightful to them as to their captor, without 


being half so dangerous. ‘The communication 
which they now hold with her, is revolting to 


, every idea of purity and delicacy in woman; yet 


it is carried on openly, with a certain grace and 


freedom which would almost embellish a virtue. | 
‘ They kiss the ribbon which has bound her foot, 
/and treasure up a stolen ringlet, declaring that 
'they would sooner part with life. 


Thus they 
g ‘xe to compliment, 
and from one familiarity to another, til either the 
lady falls into a vain attachment for one who’ 
addresses a hundred in the same manner, or else 
fritters and wastes away her fecling among the 
whole set, till her delicacy, her capacity for affec- 
tion, all her 
‘© Bashful sincerity and comely love.”’ 

are utterly gone. 

There is a man of noble qualities—rich both | 
in mind, body and estate, upon whom Louisa’s 
enchanting face, gay accomplishments, and win- , 
ning, amiable disposition made a deep impression. 
I know him well and love him dearly. The | 
choicest belle in town might be proud of his 
favor, and more than one superior woman regards 
him with an admiration which a look from him | 
might kindle into love. But poor Louisa has no 
tact in distinguishing character, and when she 
found herself for a brief’ period, the envied object 
of my friend’s attention, she at once conceived 
her fortune, as well as her happiness, might be 
easily secured. Every charm was therefure put 
into operation; and in sporting gracefully with | 
her other admirers, she fondly hoped to’ provoke | 
his fears, dazzle his passion, and rivet his chains | 
forever. One evening, after a ball, which had | 
been spent in this way, she trembled to find her- | 
self near him. Her heart was high with hope. | 
Her cheek flushed with conscious beauty. Never 
had she appeared so lovely. To none had she 
been more confiding and familiar. She loved her 
very maid for having rendered her so beautiful— 
for having so tastetully embellished her forehead 
with those glittering jewels—for having led her, 
in her dress, so close to the limits of decorum, 
without suffering her to transgress them. In the 
glow of her pride, she cast her eyes with pity on 


lide insensibly from complin 


\ 


a modest girl near her, who had before escaped | 


her notice, and with whom the object of her love 
appeared in earnest conversation. ‘‘ He pities 
**How good in him! 
How noble! To leave me lest she should feel 
the neglect of all too heavily.” 

As she gazed, however, she gradually perceiv- 
ed that the bashful girl was very beautiful, and 
very graceful; and her face lighted up with a 
singularly sweet expression while speaking—an 
expression of interest and quiet delight, which 


-appeared fully reciprocated by her companion. 


For the first time an uneasy feeling crossed her 


/heart—then came alarm, fear, jealousy, and, at | 
!last, a conviction which the result proved too 
' true, 


She inquired. her name. It 
Kemble, whose elegant mind, amiable disposition, 
and winning person were renowned. Why who 
could have supposed from her dress that she was 
so wealthy? Who could have conceived from 
her manner, that she was the ‘‘observed of all 


( | observers.” Poor Louisa retired to her bed— ( 
as much as she overrates theirs. They are not not to rest. Her bird had flown.- He returned | servant to attend him. 


no more. She saw him a few months after, with 
Julia Kemble on his arm, and yesterday they 


| were married. 


I am sorry to add that I fear in this respect, 


‘cent suffer with the guilty. 
silent shame and pain, to hear an unsuspecting, 


was Julia’ 


hang over the pew, till I am certain it must have 
ached, and a neck and shoulders exposed in the 
street in winter, at the peril of consumption. Do 
these fair sirens imagine their artilices are not 
understood by our sex? Let them know then, 
from me, that actual unconsciousness and irre- 
pressible spirits, in a careless happy girl, are 
much more frequently ascribed to art, than the 
most consummately skilful coquetry ever passes 
for nature. Men in their criticisms on woman 
are generally coarse and brutal. ‘They seldom 
palliate the faults or advocate the sincerity even 
of those to whom, in the drawing-room, they 


‘yield outward signs of the most respectful hom- 


age. For this severity, many women, otherwise 
excellent, afford too much cause, and the inno- 
I have listened in 


delightful girl, rudely commented on by a circle 


of good-for-nothing fellows, and thoughts laid to 


her charge which I instinctively knew never had 
entered—never could enter her mind, It is wo- 
men of free-manners who give such license to the 
tongue of calumny, and bring the whole female 
sex into disrepute; and there are among those, 
artful enough to trespass both in dress and man- 


ners, over the boundary line of decorum, but in 


a degree so imperceptible as to appear, to inex- 
perienced eyes, not only innocent and uncon- 
scious, but positively graceful and commendable. 
Such an one may, however, learn that whatever 
she gains in admiration, she forfeits in respect, 
and that those Very men who flutter around her, 
set her down as much worse even than she really 
is. For my part, I think all enlightened men 
should have a decided antipathy to these creatures, 
unless to amuse a leisure hour by studying their 
light vagaries, as one would the caprices of a 


butterfly. As for any serious attachment so 


‘formed, they had better embark their merchandise 


in a leaky vessel, than let ‘‘ the creaking of shoes 

‘and the rustling of silks” betray their heart to 
NJ ’ 

; such women. SEDLEY. 





| 


THE NURSERY. 

bese pti encieceiieneepapeiiepiblined 
WHO IS THE HAPPIER? 
| In avery elegant house which stood near the 
| bank of a beautiful river, lived a family of great 
' wealth. The extensive grounds around the house, 
‘were laid out in the most delightful manner. 
Cooling fountains of pure water, shady walks, 
and pleasant arbours, charmed the eye, and gave 
beauty to the scene: and an elegant garden near 
the house, was filled with every variety of fruits 
and flowers. 

The family who resided in this lovely spet, 
consisted only of a lady, and her little son, who, 
at the death of his parent, would be sole owner 
of all this beauty and wealth. Frecerick FE. had 
i never known a wish denied, which the exertions 
|of his fond parent could gratify. His very de- 
sires were anticipated, and the invention of his 
mother exhausted to obtain for him every indul- 
gence which wealth could procure. 
| Teachers were ready to instruct him in every 
: branch of learning, and new and interesting books 
‘filled his library. If he wished to ride, the car- 

riage was soon ready for him; or if to walk, a 
If he desired society, 
|there was not a child in the neighborhood, who 
| was not glad to visit his splendid dwelling, and 
| play in those beautiful grounds, — 

But although~bis_every wish, if possible, was 


which they behold the beautiful enchantress lay-| Louisa is not unfashionable. I have seen at _ gratified, Frederick FE. was always disconfented, 
ing for them, because they find imprisonment as ' church, a snow-white hand, sparkling with jewels, | and never pleased with any thing that was done 
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for him. His play fellows did not love him; and | 
the domestics in the house did not respect him, | 
for he treated them with contempt and unkindness. | 
He did not feel the value of the blessings which 
he enjoyed, and he was not thankful for them. 
He was very ignorant; and he was unwilling to 
learn any thing from his teachers, for he fancied 
that his wealth would be always sufficient to 
procure him respect and esteem. He was fret- 
tul and impatient, and no one but his mother 
could bear with his self-will and ill-humour with 
patience. Was Frederick happy? 

In a small house, near the mansions of which 
I have told you, lived a poor industrious widow, 
whose husband had once been gardener to the 
father of little Frederick. He had been dead 
some yevrs, and his widow earned a scanty sup- 
port for herself and her little son, by the labor of 
her hands. 

William was a fine healthy little fellow, active, 
good tempered; his great delight was to assist 
and please his mother. For this he would Jabor 
with all his little strength, for he loved her very 
dearly. 

He was early sent to the Sunday School, and 
there, with the assistance of his mother at home, 
he soon learned to read in the New Testament; 
and there, while very young, he learned to be- 
lieve in and love that dear Saviour, who is ever 
pleased with those who seek him early. 

William was often hungry, and knew not how 
his next scanty meal would be supplied; often he 
had no blazing fire to go to, or warm clothing to) 
keep him from the cold. But William was'| 
always cheerful and contented; he was improv- | 
ing by every opportunity which he had, and his} 
mother loved him, and called him her good boy. 
He often thought of the day when all should | 
stand before the judgment seat of God, and he | 
looked forward to a better, even a heavenly coun- | 
try; where at last with his beloved mother, he | 
should be ever with the Lord, and ‘all teats | 
should be wiped from their eyes.”” Dear child- 

















ren, which of these little boys, do you think was | pages instead of one shall be in Greek.” 


the happier? 





MORALITY. 


From the Youth's Temperance Lecturer. 


GOOD MANNERS. 


It is getting to be cold weather, children, and 
a time when you will be huddling and crowding 
about the fire, each striving for the warmest 
place; and children are sometimes very rude, 
and need much admonishing to keep them in 
their places. , 

If you wish to cultivate good manners, let me 
caution you a little, concerning your conduct 
about your own fireside. If you indulge your- 
selves in what would disgrace you abroad, you 
will be apt to do those very things, when from 
home. You must consider, you cannot be always 
around the fireside of your father and mother; 


ithe Youth’s Companion have made contributions, has 


—s 








—_——— 


much of the fire, wherever she boarded, that no | words of the Apostle Paul to the Ephesian elders 
one acquainted with her would be willing to board} ‘I have coveted no man’s silver or gold or ap- 
her; and when winter came on, she had much! parel. Yea, ye yourselves know, that these 
trouble to find a home; and in one family, she | hands have ministered unto my necessities and to 
was sent away, on the same account. them that were with me.’ With him also you 
If you would avoid such trouble, think of this, | will suffer me to add, ‘‘ Remember the words of 
when you are crowding about the fire, and learn|}the Lord Jesus, how he said, it is more blessed 
to keep your place at home, and you will have no to give than to receive.” Do not think, however 
trouble abroad. Another disgraceful habit, and| because I thus speak, that I consider it to be 
quite a filthy one, too, is spitting about the floor, | wrong tor ministers and missionaries, to receive 
and fire. Children often do this, in sport; and) money from others for the support of themselves 
men often do it; but it is shameful, and should|and families. The Scripture says expressly 
always, if possible, be avoided. You have seen|‘‘The laborer is worthy of his meat.” And 
dirty tobacco-chewers, spitting about the fire, ‘*Who goeth a warfare any time at his own 
where food was cooking. You have seen the{charges?”’ And again, ‘‘ Even so hath the Lord 
mother and sisters fret, and beg to have the!ordained that they which preach the gospel, 
tobacco put away. You have seen the hearth, |should live of the gospel.” Still I am thankful 
and sometimes the carpet, bespattered, and have }to our Heavenly Father, that when I solicit your 
smelt the nauseous smell of the tobacco, and can| contributions, it is directly for the instruction of 
you ever wish to be guilty of so shameful a prac-| poor and ignorant children. 
tice? You must not think, because you see men| One other circumstance in this connexion [ 
do these things, they are right, and that you will; must not pass over. We do not receive assist- 
be men sooner, for practising them; but think it}ance from any of the great missionary socicties, 
will only make you disagreeable, and your com-| but only from a little association of Ladies in the 
pany dreaded the more. Tipy. |city of New Haven, and a few individual friends 
elsewhere. With all their exertions, our patrons 
fear they shall not be able to obtain for us a thou- 
sand dollars a year, which is but a small sum to 
pay the rent of school rooms, the salaries of 
THE LITTLE GREEK PAPER, masters and such hke necessary expenses. 
This interesting periodical, entitled the ‘* Friend of Hence we shall be extremely grateful for even 
Youth,” for the support of which so many readers of the smallest contribution from any quarter. 

Of our labors I may say without boasting, that 
been re-commenced, and a copy was received by us, | eg to hate yours, Gveugh the blessing of 
a few days since, dated Smyrna, Sept. 15,1832. Three ms ; rae fund a vee ge de gy an8 by 
pages are in the English language, and one in modern! ee a Se ae Sees, 


‘ - eas : : entirely ‘to support, nine or ten schools, besides 
Greek. ‘The Editor’s Address says, ‘ ‘The Friend ef | rendering partial assistance to several others, in 


Youth will for the present be published only twice a| Smyrna, Patmos, Haivali, Ipsara, and elsewhere. 
month, at the rate of two dollars annually, payable in|} In the schools which were exclusively ours, at 
advance. As soon, however, as the number of sub-' least a thousand children have been in a course 
scribers shall justify, it will be issued weekly, and} of training to read the Holy Scriptures in their 
whenever the printer shalt have it in his power, two own languages, and to learn writing and a little 
| Arithmetic, Geography, and History. More than 
: b.! ‘ 
ili, Sitti tliat ‘half of these pupils were girls, and most of them 
” , : : Greeks; but we have, likewise, had under in- 
Persons friendly to our undertaking, are respect-| : : . F 
a en ee ‘ates nerd ‘struction, Protestants, Catholics, Armenians, 
way Sieaen fe Ceeere oe orward subscriptions for' Jews, and Turks; of the latter classes, however, 
| our paper or contributions for our schools, through the) as yet very few. We had also begun to publish 
| Editor of the Youth’s Companion, Boston; Leonard;in Greek, a religious paper for youth, but we 
&. Daggett, Esq. Treasurer of the New-Haven La-| have been necessitated to suspend several of our 
| dies’ Greek Association, New-Haven; or the Editors | schools for want of funds, and some of the re- 
‘of the New-York Observer, New-York.” mainder, with the little paper, must share the same 
The “ Friend of Youth” contains a variety of short | fate, unless we receive speedy ‘and increased 
interesting articles, such as usually appear in the —_ : 
Youth’s Companion, and also the following commence- Aihws weet Sas bine wre above, you can sncily 
ment of a series of letters, which our readers will be es ae angeet oe awe mere 
reve - In Asia Minor and its dependent islands (that 
g peruse in our columns: i i i 
‘ part of Turkey in which we live) there are 6 or 
TO THE YOUTH OF AMERICA. 7 millions of people. Five or six millions of 
Letrer 1.—InrRopucToRY. these are Mohammedans,and the remaining one or 
Smyrna, Sept. 15th, 1832, | two millions either Greeks, Armenians, Catholics 
| My Dear Youne Frienps, /or Jews. Of their Children, there must be at least 
| This letter and others, which, if it please God, \a Million who can neither read nor write, and who 








BENEVOLENCE. 

















you must go out, and sit down in other people’s Tam going to write, are intended for any of the | have never heard of the name of Jesus Christ, 
houses; you must Bane with them, and conform to ‘dear youth in America, who may have opportunity | our saviour, or if they have barely heard of him, 
the rules of the family; and if you have been|to read or hear them. On my own account, I am | have not been taught to love and serve him. 


unmannerly at home, you will, insensibly, fall! not worthy to address you, but on account of my | 


into habits which will greatly shame you. 


Now my object and ‘‘my heart’s desire and 


If office, my place of residence, my circumstances, | prayer to God,” is to call forth your sympathies, 





children, when at home, place themselves before | my labors and my object, I may ask you to listen. your prayers and your alms in behalf of this 


the fire, when older people are present, they 
appear ridiculous, especially when from home. | 
When a young gentleman or lady, in a family | 
where he or she lives, shows no respect to the | 
mistress of the house, but let her sit down in a 
corner, or in the back side of a room, she is sure 
very much to dislike such an inmate; and be al- 
ways dreading to sit down in a room with such’ 
an one, because so disgusting. Persons of good 
manners will be carelul to take as little room 
about the fire as possible, and when they see 
others coming in, will give them a seat where | 
they can be as comfortable as themselves. 


1 knew a young lady, who, in many respects, | myself and family are enabled to earn our daily | 


might be called respectable, but who occupied so bread, so that we may, in some sense, adopt the | 


My office is that of a minister of the gospel; | million of Children, and the hundreds of millions 
and I have been sent forth as a missionary to | of heathen children in other lands, who bow down 
foreign parts, to preach this blessed gospel to !and worship stocks and stones, the work of men’s 
Jews and Gentiles. ‘hands. Out of three million of youth in America, 

My place of residence is Smyrna, where was| would that [I were able to persuade one million to 
one of the Seven Churches in Asia, mentioned in| adopt and provide, each for one destitute and 
the Book of Revelation. I dwell also near Patmos | ignorant Child, who dwells where Patriarchs and 
and the cities where were the other Seven Asian | Prophets, Apostles and Martyrs once dwelt, and 
Churches, and those of Colosse and Galatia, to| where the first Churches of our Lord and Saviour 
which the Epistles in the New Testament were | Were gathered! Some of you, I trust, I shall so 
written. persuade, and a!l both of you and them, I pray 

Of my personal circumstances, I shall be per- God I may be permitted to meet at last in His 


ma é a : 
mitted to say, that by keeping an English school, happy presence above. 


Your affectionate friend, 
Josian Brewer. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. — grade you; but you know we always degrade a boy of 


HOUSE OF REFORMATION.—No. 11. 
[DraLtocure ConcLupeEp.] 
[Enter a Man with a hat on.] 

Man. How de do? 

Superintendant. How do you do, sir; sit down. 

Man. I come to look out a boy. 

Sup. If you have no conscientious scruples, sir, 

will you please to take off your hat. 


Man. O yes; I never mind much about them 
things. As I was saying, I want to see if I can pick 


out a boy good enough to live with me. I suppose 
they are a parcel of plaguy rogues. I’m most afraid 
to try ’em. re 

. We are not in the habit, sir, of hearing our 
boys talked of in that way; and though our boys are 
bad enough when they come, yet we never send them 
out till we are satisfied that they are reformed, well 
disposed boys. 

Man. Ah, they are bad enough, I guess, after they 
et away from here; I don’t believe in reforming boys. 
foever could do any thing with my boys; they always 
done just what they were a mind to. 

I should think so. 
an. Well, but you will let me have a boy won’t 
you? 
. {should not think you would want boys you 
think so badly of. 

Man. I guess I could pick out one that would do, 
if you will let me go in among them. I can guess 
pretty nigh by a boy’s looks what’s in him. 

Sup. Perhaps so; but we never have our boys 
treated as if you were picking out a fat sheep ora 
strong horse. When we have applications for boys, 
we select such boys as we can recommend and are 
suitable for the place. 

Man. But they always let us pick ’em out at the 
Alms-Houses, and glad to get rid of ’em so. 

Sup. No doubt; but ours is not an Alms-house, 
and we are not glad to get rid of our boys; we have 
more applications than we can supply. 

Man. Why its more difficult than I thought. What 
are the conditions you put ’em out on? 

Sup. We never let them go out as servants in fam- 
ilies. They are to learn some regular occupation; 
they are to be treated kindly, clothed and boarded 
comfortably, and sent to school; and if they go out to 
fuming, they are to have one hundred dollars when 
they are of age. 

Man. Well, I'll do all that and a great deal more. 
‘Spose you let me see some of the boys, won’t you? 

Sup. Thad rather not, sir; and as you have not a 
permit, Iam under no obligation to. 

Man. [Turning to the boy in waiting.] There is a 
hoy I should like—don’t you want to go and live with 
me, young shaver? 

1th Boy. No, sir. 

Man, 1 should do well by you—you’d have enough 
toeat and drink, and go to play when you are a mine 
to, evenings; and you can walk about the fielde and 
atreets Sundays. When we work hard we have some- 
thing extra to drink; and as for governing, Mr., I’m 
good at that, Pll warrant you. [Pll lick a boy till his 
skin is off, if he don’t mind. I give it to him right 
over his head and ears, when 

Sup. I think, sir, I would not say any more, the 
boy has told you he does not wish to go, and we can- 
hot attend to your application any further. Good 
afternoon, sir-—— 

Man. This is queer enough. Well good bye, sir. 

SCENE. 
IX THE ASSEMBLING ROOM—ALL THE BOYS PRESENT. 
[Enter Monitor of Police, with the boy—the handker- 
chief still over his eyes. } 

Sup. My boys, { introduce to you Joseph Jackson. 
[To the bay.] “The faults for which you come here 
tre such as place you in the 2d Mal Grade. It is 
the lowest grade but one: from that grade you can 
ise or fall by good or bad behavior. At the best you 
will stay one week in that grade on probation; if at 
the endl of the week, you have done well, we shall 
then promote you, and the boys, if they like you, will 
‘ote you into their community. But till then you will 
‘nd it rather hard getting along. You will have no 





: the bon-grades, for speaking to a boy of the mal-grade. 
If you prefer boys of the first mal grade for your com- 
| panions, then it is right you should be degraded to 
; them, and then you can talk to them as much as you 
| please. 

8th Boy. I did not know that Glover was in the 
first mal-grade, when I spoke to him. 


| Sup. Was you not here yesterday when he was 
degraded? 
| 8th Boy. No, sir; and I did not hear of it. 


| Sup. Oh, then the case isaclear one. If you did 
{not know he was in the mal-grade, then you did not 
know you was doing wrong; of course you are not 
dearaded. 
[Enter Mr. Cook.] 
Mr. C. How do you do, sir? 


Sup. Mr. Cook, how do you do? How have you 
been? 
Mr. C. I have been pretty well, except a little 


rheumatism last winter. 

Well, Mr. C. But suppose we drop the 
formal Mr., and let me call you Cook, as I used to 
when you was one of my boys? 

C. ‘should like that best, sir, for I love to think of 
those times. 

Sup. You remember the day when you was first 
brought to me. How did you feel then? 

C. I thought it the most unhappy day of my life. 

Sup. What do you think now? 

C. I think it the best day of my life. 


Sup. We used to have some pretty pleasant times, 
Cook. I shall long remember them. 


C. I can never forget them. 

Sup. How do you get on, up in Berkshire? 

C. Very well indeed. 

Sup. You've a fine farm, I’m told. 

C. I believe it is a good one. 

Sup. 1 understand your neighbors thought of 
sending you down as a Representative. 

C. ‘They did give me the offer, bnt I thought it 
rather too soon, and declined coming. 

Sup. That’s right, Cook; modesty is a jewel in 
these days of brass ornaments. However, 1 hope you 
may come at another time; and who knows but I may 
hereafter have the honor, as the phrase goes, to pre- 
sent a petition to you, who have made so many to 
me, aye? 

C. Lhope not, sir. 


you would not. I could present “ your petitioner 
humbly prayeth” with more pleasure to you than to 
many of our Esqrs. 

C. Well, sir, 1 thank you for your good will. I 
hope I shall continue worthy of it. You have an 
opportunity, now, of giving me a token of your kind- 
ness. 

Sup. Ah, what is it? 

C. It is rather an odd request for me to ask. 

Sup. Never mind—speak it. 

C. I thought, sir, as I was down here, and wanted 
a boy, I would ask you if you would let me have one 


of yours. 

Sup. With all my heart—two if we had them. 
How old a boy do you want? 

C. About 14, 

Sup. 1 fear we shall not find many for you to select 
from, as we are constantly parting with them—but I 
think we.can get one for you. [To the boy in waiting. ] 
Call Seaman, Ruddock, and Clough. 

{ They Enter. ] 

Seaman, here is Mr. Cook, who was formerly one 
of our boys, and is now a flourishing farmer, who 
wishes to get a boy to learn to be a farmer. Should 
you like to go? 

Seaman. My Mother wishes me to stay here a little 
longer, it I can. 

Sup. You know we wish to gratify the parents 
about their boy’s leaving, as much as if we were 
obliged to; you may stay, therefore—What do you 
say, Ruddock? 

R. IJ don’t know, sir—I should rather be a carpen- 
ter, I think. 





jo you say, Clough? Should you like to go out and 


Sup. Hope net, man! Why I should enjoy it, if 


Sup. Very well—you must be excused also. What! 





play, no conversation; you must speak to no one but} be a farmer? 
Me sheriff, and not to him except when very neces-{ Cl. How far is it, sir? 
ary, and by permission. You must sit quietly in| Sup. About 100 miles. 


It is the finest part of the 
Sur seat and not move from it except by permission. | state. 


Have you a mind to go? 


hen you would ask for any thing, hold up your, Cl. I think I should like to, 
and for permission to speak, | Sup. Do you think your parents would like it too? 
The Sheriff may take this boy—you will puthimin| Cl. Yes, sir, father told me he should like to have 


he 21 Mal Grade. 'me go to any place which you thought a good one, 
[Enter 8th Boy.] and [ wish to go too. 


8th Boy. May If go on bread and water, sir, fora | Sup. { am sure this will be a very good place 
eek, instead of being degraded. 


Sup. No, no, I could not have you eat bread and so far as appearance goes? 
ater a week. Ishould feel sad. I wassorry tode- CC. If you can recommend him, he will do. 


| 





| 


{ 


| 


| 





.| 


| And how do you think he will do for you, Mr. Cook, | 


Sup. Ican recommend him fully. So soon then as 
the Directors grant your application, he can go with 
you. 

C. Ihave seen the Directors, and they have voted 
me snch a boy as you and I agree upon. 

Sup. [To Clough.] 'Then, my boy, our time to- 
gether is short. i shall be unhappy about your going. 
It is hard to part even when we know it is for the best. 
But, my dear boy, you will remember the instructions 
we have given you, and love and practice them. 
Though you go from our immediate government, yet 
you are still under the government of God, our Father; 
before him we shall meet again, and to him render up 
our account of all things done in this world. Live, my 
boy, as on that day you will wish you had. [ The giv- 
ing the Bible and the prayers at parting, we of course 
omit in this po tod We will, however, sing to- 
gether before we go. 
— sing the following hymn, and march to the tune; 

and as the boys march round, they shake hands with 

the boy who is to go.} 
Before our Father’s throne, 
We’ve often join’d our prayers ; 
Our object and our labours one, 
Our pleasures and our cares. 
Now we with you must part, 
Our hearts are sad with pain ; 
But we will still be join’d in heart, 
And hope to meet again. 
Now farewell, farewell, brother— 
Our parting blessings given, | 
We still will love each other, ~ 
And pray to meet in Heaven. 


Sup. Mr. Cook, you will take my boy, or rather 
your boy, now, to see his parents, before you leave 
the city. Good bye. And now, my boy, farewell. 
[kisses him.] God bless you. 





LEARNING. 


Written for the Youth's Companion. 
COMPOSITION—.N2. 2. 


It is not litle girls only, who find diffi- 
culty in writing composition, but great girls also 
are too frequently heard to say, ‘‘ I can’t write.” 
I know that this paper often falls into their hands, 
and I would fain give them a little assistance in 
overcoming their reluctance to this duty, which 
might become so pleasant to them. 

I shall suppose that you have frequently writ- 
ten stories, dialogues, and all such simple kinds 
of composition, and that you wish now to write 
something imore difficult,—something which will 
require thought. You wish to know how to do 
this, but you are absolutely deterred from making 
the attempt, by fear of the difficulties. Perhaps 
I can give you some directions, which will assist 
you. I shall imagine a particular case, so that 
you may more fully understand me. 

Suppose then, you choose for your subject the 
‘* Character of Napoleon.”” When you have de- 
cided upon it, do not begin at once to perplex 
yourself as to what you can write, but let it rest 
for atime without thinking any more about it.— 
Then when you have some convenient opportuni- 
ty,—when you are alone perhaps,. consider what 
you know of Napoleon,—take up some one great 
act of his life, and notice what trait of character 
he manifested in it. Take, for example, his es- 
cape from Elba, and return to power and domi- 
nion in France. Perhaps you will think he show- 
ed there a spirit of perseverance. Try if you can 
recollect any other case in which the same trait 
was displayed, and when you have found one or 
two, you may conclude that it will be best to re- 
late the circumstances. Take then your pencil, 
and write one account in as interesting a style as 
you can, without any reference to the rest of your 
composition. Write just as if that alone, had 
been given you as your subject. 

When it is finished, read it over, and find all 
the fault with it you can, Perhaps you will think 
that, although it is well related, it does not clear- 
ly Lring to view the point which you wish to pre- 
sent. In such a case, it would be best to re- 
write it,—speak more distinctly of that part in the 
history which shows perseverance, and dwell lon- 


ger uponit. Then exemine that inthe same way, 


and thus go on, examining and correcting, until 


You will probably then 


you get it to suit you. 
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be tired ; if so, put it away for the time, and 
think no more about it, till you have leisure again. 
Do not leave it long, but when you do take it 
up, treat each particular in the same way as the 
preceding. 
After you have in this way called to mind all 
you know of Nepoleon, and written a variety of 
separate scraps, (for you must write them all 
independent of each other,) you might read his 
life or a part of it at least, by which means, you 
would be able to add much to your stock of in- 
© mation on the subject. When you have writ- 
fen all you have to say, carefully look over each 
piece, and arrange the different parts in the best 
and most interesting order you can devise. ‘Thus, 
instead of being obliged to say, you could not 
write, because you did not know how to begin, 
your beginning will be the last thing to be done. 
You see that to write composition in this way, 
will require much time, and careful attention. 
But if you try the plan, I can assure you, you 
will be fully repaid for it, by the interest you will 
take in it even at the time, and by the satisfaction 
you will afierwards enjoy in reading it. * 
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THE ARMADILLO. 

The Armadillo inhabits Brazil, Paraguay, Guiana, 
and the other hot countries of the American Continent. 
It is a curious animal, being covered with a hard shell, 
arranged in scales or plates, somewhat resembling a 
coat of mail. ‘The first piece forms a sort of shield on 
the head, the second protects the shoulders, and the 
third covers the hinder parts of the body ,while the space 
between the two last is occupied by a number of paral- 
jel plates or bands, united by astrong, tough skin or 
membrane, which admit of the full and free motion of 
the body. When the Armadillo places its head be- 
tween its forefeet, and brings its head and posterior ex- 
tremities close together, a kind of a ballis formed, on 
which birds of prey or voracious quadrupeds cannot 
easily make an impession. 

The under surface or the body is covered with coarse 
scattered hair; and some of it is found also on the back, 
between the plates. ‘There are several species of 
Armadillo, but they all have a pointed snout, long ears, 
and stout claws. Exclusive of the tail, they are about 
a foot in length. 
one, and is three feet long. 


° ) 
‘The Armadillo has no sharp (or canine) teeth; and | 


feeds chiefly on vegetables and insects. ‘Their flesh 
is esteemed a great delicacy; and if they did not natu- 
rally increase very rapidly, their race would soon be ex- 
tirpated hy the hunters. If they are suddenly overta- 


ken, they roll themselves into a ball, and are easily | 


captured both by men and dogs; butif they once get 


into a hole beneath the surface of the earth, before their | 
pursuers come up, they will dig so fast as to render it | 
The only re- | 


difficult if not impossible to find them. 
sort of the hunter is to smoke them out. 


They sometimes practice an ingenious plan to elude | 


their pursuers. If they come near a precipice, they 
roll themselves up, and fall from its very top, without 
apparent injury. 


‘This animal is slow in its motions, and quite harm- 


less, except that it sometimes destroys garden plants; 
and undermines much of the soil to form its burrows. 


The different species of these animals are distin- 


guished by the different number of plates or bands be- 
tween the shield on the shoulders, and that on the 


rump. One species has three of these bands; another 


six; and another nine; and the giant sort have twelve 


or fifteen. 


The Indians make use of the shell or covering of | 
these animals, especially of the larger kind, in making 


baskets. [ Jnvenile Rambler. 





MISCELLANY. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
TEMPERANCE ANECDOTE. 

A member of a ‘Temperance Society, lately passing 
by a grog-shop, the keeper of the shop said to him— 
*€ Here, Mr. Temperance, I have got a text of scrip. 
ture for you to preach from at the next meeting of th. 


amen 


One species seems to Le a gigantic | 








Cold-Water Society ; by which you will see that you 
go contrary to the Bible in refusing to drink ardent 
spirit.’ ‘ Have you indeed!—what is it?” ‘ It is 
this, ‘ Every creature of God is good, and nothing to 
be refused’—what do you say to that?” “ I say, in the 
first place, that it reminds me of Satan’s tempting our 
Saviour to cast himself from the pinnacle of the tem- 
ple, and rely upon the promise of God, to ‘ keep him, 
lest he dash his foot against a stone.’ Satan did not 
quote scripture correctly ; he omitted the words ‘ in 
all thy ways;? which teaches us that when we pre- 
sumptuously depart from the path of duty, we have no 
reason to expect God’s protection. In like manner, 
you‘have omitted an important part of the text you 
| have quoted, which is, ‘ if it be received with thanks- 
giving, and sanctified by the word of God and prayer.’ 
Let me ask you, if it is your practice, when you drink 
ardent spirit, to read the word of God, and offer thanks- 
giving and prayer? But I have something else to say, 
on the text you have given me, and that is, that ardent 
| spirit is not a creature of God—grain, and other articles 
from which this poison is made, are the gift of a boun- 
tiful Providence, and are wholesome food to sustain 
life—but rum is the fruit of the wicked work of man, 
in changing food into poison. Now, Mr. Drunkard- 
maker, I will give you a text of Scripture, which you | 
may take into consideration at your next Grocer’s | 
meeting; you will find it in Habbakuk, 2d chap. 15th v. 
‘ Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor drink, that 
puttest thy bottle to him, and makest him drunken also, 
that thou mayest look on their nakedness.’ ” 

















DISOBEDIENCE TO PARENTS. 


The following instance, may show to young persons | 
the danger of disobeying their parents, though but for | 
once, and may at the same time guard them against 
profaning the Sabbath, A poor, but pious man, who 
was employed as a collier, one Lord’s day, sent four 
of his children, two boys and two girls, to attend, as 
j usual, the Sabbath sehool and divine service at a 
| neighboring town, with suitable admonitions to avoid 
| loitering and playing by the way. ‘The boys, how- 

ever, contrary to tkeir usual practice, separated from 
their sisters, and trifled away a part of the day in the 
| fields, instead of attending the school, or the worship 
of God. About noon they were discovered, and pur- 
| sued, by a person who designed to take them to their 
| parents; but they escaped, and being afraid of correc- 
‘tion for their sinful conduct, came to the resolution of 
hiding themselves in a neighboring coal-pit, where 
| their father and others wrought, and where they pro- 
| bably expected to be found, and released next day. 
| They cast off the repe to the depth of two hundred 
| feet, and attempted te descend by it; but both missed 
‘their holds, and were dashed to pieces by the fall. In 
‘a few hours their mangled bodies were found, and 
‘ presented a melancholy spectacle to their almost dis- 
| tracted parents. [ Youth’s Temperance Lecturer. 





POETRY. } © 


THE CHILDREN’S CHOICE. 
{ The following lines are extracted from the Pearl for 1332, written by 
| Mrs. Gilman, of Charleston, 8. C. 





\ Joun. 
I mean to be a soldier, 
With uniform quite new, 
1 wish they'd let me have a drum, 
And be a Captain too ; 
{ I would go amid the battle, 
| With my broad-sword in my hand, 
| And hear the cannon rattle, 
And the music also grand. 


H Morner. 

My son! my son! what if that sword 
Should strike a noble heart, 

And bid some loving father 
From his little ones depart ? 

What comfort would your waving plumes 
And brilliant dress bestow, 

When you thought upon his widow’s tears, 
And her orphan’s ery of wo ? 

Wittiam. 

| I mean to be a President, 
And rule each rising State, 

And hold my levees once a week, 
For all the gay and great ; 

I'll be a king, except a crown, 
For that they wont allow, 

And Pll find out what the Tariff is, 
That puzzles me so now. 

Mortuer. 

My son! my son! the cares of State 

Are thorns upon the breast ; 








{ 





That ever pierce the good man’s heart, 
And rob him of his rest ; 

The great and gay to him appear 
As trifling as the dust: 





For he knows how little they are worth, 
How faithless is their trust. 
Louisa. 
I mean to be a cottage girl, 
And sit behind a mill, 
And morn and eve my pitcher there 
With purest water aie 
And I'll train a lovely woodbine, 
Around my cottage door, 
And welcome to my winter hearth 
The wandering and the poor. 
MoruHer. 
Louisa, dear, a humble mind 
"Tis beautiful to see ; 
And you shall never hear a word 
To check that mind from me ; 
But, ah! remember, pride may dwell 
Beneath the woodbine’s shade ; 
And discontent, a sullen guest, 
The cottage hearth invade. 
CaRoLine. 
I will be gay and courtly, 
And dance away the hours, 
Music and sport and joy shall dwell 
Beneath my fairy bowers ; 
No heart shall ache with sadness 
Within my laughing hall; 
But the note of love and gladness 
Re-echo to my call. 
Moruer. 


Oh! children ! sad it makes my soul 
To hear your playful strain ; 

I cannot bear to chill your youth 
With images of pain. 

Yet, humbly take what God bestows, 
And, like his own fair flowers, 

Look up in sunshine with a smile, 
And gently bend in showers. 





THE CHRYSALIS. 


‘ Who ever heard of such a thing, mamma? 
That little shell I brought in t’ other day 
Is broke in two—and see ! a butterfly 
1s on the window sash. And do’nt you think 
{Te came from that old, broken shell, mamma. 
Do tell me, if you know, who shut him up 
So snuggly there !’ 
‘ That butterfly, my child, 
Was once a worm that crawled beneath our feet.’ 
‘ Beneath our feet! how could it be, mamma ?’ 
‘ Yes, he was like those worms you see sometimes 
Upon our apple trees." 
‘ But they’ve no wings ?’ 
‘A little while they grovel in the dust, 
Then on a bush, or fence, or wall they hang, 
Just like a cockle shell upon the ledge, 
But shortly it will burst, and there comes forth 
A butterfly, to skip from flower to flower.’ 
‘O, what a change, mamma!’ 


; ‘And do you know, 
My child, a change takes place in those who die 
Leaning on Jesus’ breast ?’ 


‘I do not, ’ma. 
Please tell me what you mean.’ 


© You heard me tell, 

When your dear sister died, we should not mourn ; 
Because, I said, she was far better off. 
For, to the Saviour in the skies she went, 
Where pain will no more come—but with the saints, 
Drest in glorious form, she’ll praise the Lord 
Forever. Now mark the change. Whenshe was here, 
She suffered much. Whole nights I watched her bed, 
But could not give relief. Before she died 
I heard her say, Ma, do not weep for me, 
For Iam going to heaven, where Jesus lives. 
Now think, how happy your dear sister is, 
And how she suffered here—and see the change ! 
Once, like the worm, she grovelled in the dust, 
And knew not of the sweets of paradise. 
Now, like the butterfly, on seraph’s wings, 
She feasts on joys continually. No pain, 
No sorrow fills her happy, happy soul. 
She’s near the throne of God—the golden streets 
Of heaven she walks. They need not there the sun, 
"Tis always day. This is your sister’s home.’ 

‘T see now what you mean, mamma—and I, 
I too at death will be as changed as she— 
Shall not I, ma?’ 


‘If you have loved to pray, 
And been renewed in heart, you will—if nox, 
The change will bring distress upon your soul. 
You cannot go to God.’ 

Then I will pray, ; 
And ask the Lord to change my heart. ‘Then Christ 
Will take me up to heaven, with sister dear, 
To love him better there.’ 

The little boy 

That day retired for prayer, and God in heaven 
Looked down well pleased, and owned him as his child. 
And every day he loves to hear those truths 
His mother taught, which led him first to think 
Upon his wicked heart. [S. S. Instructor. 
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